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Sonnet. 

When fleecy cloudlets float about the moon, 

When dews fall—her pure tears —and her sweet 

breath 

The night wind, like some pious Sabbath tune, 

The passionate heart to peace attempereth, 

Then in my quiet room I sit, and sing 

Such songs as solitude and I love best ; 

Then evil’s self seems a harmonious thing, 

And life’s sad cares resolve in tranquil rest. 

Then do I feel that all are sanctified 

To noble ends, and purely should aspire ; 

All, who in song’s novitiate here are tried, 

Ere they may join the immortal starry choir. 

Then thrills of rapture through my being start, 

As though the hand of God had touched my heart. 
Fanny Matone Rarmonp. 





Translated for Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Sketches of French Musical History. 
XI. 
OPERA. 
1830—1860. 

The Revolution of July (1830) may be said 
to have taken place to the music of the duet in 
Masaniello, “ Amour sacré de le patrie,” and to 
the song la Parisienne, which Nourrit sang with 
such wonderful expression. After being closed 
fifteen days the theatre was opened again, Aug. 
4, with Auber’s la Muetie, (Masaniello), a work 
fitted as if written for the occasion. 

The following 13th of October, they gave Le 
Dieu et la Bayadere, another charming work of 
Auber, in which Marie Taglioni and Perrot, a 
pupil of Vestris, executed prodigies of grace and 
elegance. 

March 1, 1831, Veron succeeded Lubbert in 
the direction of the opera, with a brilliant and 
profitable success. He gave successively Le Phil- 
tre, a new masterpiece of Auber, in a lighter 
style; Robert le Diable (Nov. 21), which produced 
a real revolution in the grand dramatic style; Le 
Serment and Gustave, by Scribe and Auber; Al 
Baba, the last production of the now old Cheru- 
bini; and then La Juive, the masterpiece of his 
pupil, Halévy, who may be well called the French 
Meyerbeer. 

Robert the Devil really is the standard-bearer 
of the new romantic school. This immense 
work, to which all schools, melted together in the 
crucible of a patient, learned and eclectic genius, 
have contributed, will ever remain an imperisha- 
ble monument of the second transformation of 
the art in the 19th century. The first was the 
work of Rossini. : 

The middle ages and chivalry, happily substi- 
tuted for the thoroughly used up old clothes of 
the Greeks and Romans, the eternal contest of 
Right and Wrong, so admirably personified in 
the parts of Alice and Bertram, give to this mar- 
vellous poem all the attractions of a legend based 
upon the principle of Christianity. The fugued 
introduction which precedes the rising of the cur- 
tain is at once learned and melodious; the cho- 
ruses of the Norman nobles, who emulate each 





other in the praises of pleasure and love, are of 
an infinite grace and freshness ; the Fétes of the 
tournament are of magic splendor; the scene of 
the nuns has a terrible and sombre effect ; finally 
the closing trio in which the angel overthrows the 
demon and heavenly voices mingle with sad cries 
from the realm of darkness is sublime. 

And then such execution! Nourrit, Levasseur, 
Madames Damoreau and Dorus! and Cornelie 
Falcon, who, after making the part of Alice her 
own, became the admirable personification of La 
Juive! Person, voice, action, dramatic enthu- 
siasm, that great tragedienne united all the quali- 
ties so rare, which go to form the consummate 
lyric artist. What can we say of the orchestra- 
tion of Meyerbeer? What vigor, sonority, pic- 
turesque coloring, exactness in the smallest de- 
tails! On the other hand, what luxury in the 
decorations, the costume, the stage appointments ! 
During the rehearsals of this splendid work, 
public opinion was utterly unfavorable to it; even 
the actors far from expecting success foresaw but 
its fall. Robert le Diable, that sublime manifest- 
ation of genius, was regarded as a labored and 
fantastic conception, with no melodic value, an 
opinion which very soon would be justified by the 
public. 

After Rossini and Weber we have had Meyer- 
beer; after Meyerbeer and Auber we come to 
Halévy. This master, so profound in his science, 
so elevated in his inspirations, has continued the 
romantic movement of which we have been 
speaking, and which corresponds to that transfor- 
mation in literature at the head of which Victor 
Hugo has been proclaimed chiet actor. In the 
works of Halévy, to a great richness of orches- 
tration are added a great knowledge of the voice 
and a perfect appreciation of prosody and dra- 
matic truth. We know not what to praise most 
highly in La Juive, the pomp of the introduction, 
the solemn Te Deum, the magnificence of the 
processions, the energy of the choruses, or the 
beauty of single pieces. Can there be anything 
more pathetic than the sublime second act, in 
which the Jewish type is so finely sculptured ! 
What touching simplicity in the scene of the 
Passover. What emotion in the romance “ J/ va 
cedir ;” what passion in the final duet and trio! 
And then how grandly is the character of the 
Cardinal painted in the majestic air of the first 
act, the awful anathema of the third, and the 
dramatic duet of the fourth! What can be said 
of the air of Eleazar, “ Rachel, quand du Seign- 
eur,” the text of which is by Nourrit, and in 
which palpitate all the sentiments of tenderness, 
love and religion which a paternal heart can con- 
tain. Is there not something in that funeral 
march of the penitents in the fifth act, which 
causes one to shiver with a sort of alarm and 
terror? That supplication of the young and 
beautiful Rachel, the sad decorations, the short 
notes of the executioner to the “ Il est temps!” 
all combine to make this work one of the most 
touching exhibitions which can be offered to the 
sensibilities of an audience. 





Veron alternated his operas with the most se- 
ductive ballets, as La Sylphide, par Mile. Tagli- 
oni; La Tempéte, L’Ile des Piratés and Le Dia- 
ble Boiteux by Miles. Therese’ and Fanny Ell- 
sler. 

Add to all this, reproductions of the Armida, 
La Vestale and Don Juan, and a troop perfectly 
balanced, and the prodigious success of the opera 
at that time is no longer astonishing. 

Director Veron was succeeded by Duponchel, 
under whom we had Meyerbeer’s second great 
work, Les Huguenots, Feb. 29, 1836. 

Nothing new can be said upon the bacchic 
spirit of the chorus of the orgies, upon the grace 
of that of the bathers, upon the magnificent sep- 
tette of the duel scene, upon the celebrated 
fourth act, in which the sombre conjuration pre- 
cedes the sublime duet, which will never be sur- 
passed upon the stage. What was there wanting 
to inspire such artists as Nourrit and Mile. Fal- 
con. 

The fifth act finely closes these scenes of war 
and love. The ball at which Raoul presents 
himself dripping with blood; the scene in the 
convent in which the voices of the Huguenots 
die away by degrees; and the final tableau in 
which Marcel unites the two lovers and the cho- 
ral of Luther, vigorously sung by the three mar- 
tyrs, appals the ferocious assassins ; then the mar- 
vellous stage scene in which the quays of Paris, 
strewn with {the slain, appear in shadow, while 
the massive towers of Notre Dame are relieved 
in all their jagged outlines against the azure sky 
all sparkling with stars; nothing could so pictu- 
resquely close so bloody and terrible a drama. 
Reports of firearms mingle with the groans of 
the victims; the savage cries of the murderers 
resound from all sides; the curtain talls upon this 
scene of horror at the moment when Queen 
Marguerite reénters her palace, escorted by her 
pages and brilliantly lighted by the torches, which 
flame about her splendid litter. 

The production of La Esmeralda, by Mlle. 
Bertini, and Stradella, by Niedermeyer and the 
retirement of Adolphe Nourrit from the stage be- 
fore the debut of Gilbert Duprez were contem- 
poraneous. 

Duprez had an immense success as Arnold in 
William Tell, in Masaniello, Les Huguenots and 
La Juive. His large and noble style of recita- 
tive, the great strength of lung with which he 
gave the high C with the chest voice, filling the 
theatre with the tone, his neat and sonorous dec- 
lamation, and his true and expressive method 
very soon gained him the suffrages of all. Un- 
luckily, imitators, who had neither his genius or 
his physical powers, in their endeavors to copy 
him, very soon gave us cries in the place of sing- 
ing and loudness instead of expression. This 
tendency to a false taste ruled alike in the prov- 
inces and in Paris, and the true vocal art would 
soon have disappeared among us but for the com- 
bined efforts of Bordogni, Banderali, Ponchard 


and Garcia. 
After the appearance of Madame Stolz in 
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Guido et Ginevra (March 5, 1838) the Grand 
Opera gave in succession, Benvenuto Cellini, by 
Berlioz ; Le Lac des Fees, by Auber; La Xaca- 
rilla, by Marliani; Le Drapier, by Halevy, and 
Les Martyrs, by Donizetti. 

M. Leon Pillet, appointed Director June 6, 
1840, put the theatre into thorough repair, and 
opened his administration brilliantly with La Fa- 
vorite, in which Mad. Stolz, Baroilhet, Duprez 
and Levasseur gained great applause. In 1841, 
Mario, who had appeared in Robert with remark- 
able success, quitted the opera to join the Italian 
company. Baroilhet represented Don Juan with 
a tropical, fire; Carlotta Grisi captivated the 
public in Giselle, a delicious ballet, by Adam; 
and La Reine de Chypre, by Halevy, gave new 
opportunities for triumph to Mad. Stolz, Duprez 
and Baroilhet. On the 15th of March, 1848, 
Charles VI., by the same master, added a new 
wreath to the laurels of the great French compo- 
ser. Nobody can forget the well merited success 
of the air of the king, the duet of the cards, the 
popular chorus Guerre aux tyrans, the picturesque 
recitative of the man of the Forest du Mans and 
the entire part of Odette. 

The Don Sebastian of Donizetti was given not 
long before the death of the famed and illustrious 
composer. But masterpieces became now more 
rare. The new works which followed in order 
were Le Lazzarone, Richard en Palestine, Marie 
Stuart, in which her touching farewell is remark- 
able, L’Etoile de Seville, in which Duprez played 
and sang the part of Edgar so finely, David by 
Mermet, L’Ame en peine by Flotow, and finally 
Robert Bruce, a feeble pasticcio after Rossini, 
which might have caused a smile of pity on the 
face of his marble statue, so unhappily placed 
behind the comptrollers of the theatre. 

At length Madame Stolz,* who had created a 
void about her by causing the removal from the 
theatre of all who displeased her, even to the 
dancers, left the scene, Pillet at the same time 
giving up the direction and leaving debts to the 
amount of 400,000 frances to his successors, M. 
M. Duponchel and Roqueplan, (1847.) At this 
period, Cerrito and Saint-Leon gained a fine 
success in La Fille de Marbre, and Duprez raised 
himself to the level of Talma in the famous scene 
of the degradation of the Chevalier in Verdi's 
Jerusalem. 

The Revolution of 1848 broke in upon the 
successful performances of Carlotta Grisi in Gri- 
selidis, a ballet. by Adam, whose death is a loss to 
art. Nisida by Mile. Plunkett, Da Vivandiere, 
by Pugni, and Jeanne la Folle, by Clapisson, 
complete the contingent of that year of political 


troubles. ' 
At length, April 16, 1849, Ze Prophéte, the 


third great work of Meyerbeer, was given to the 
public under the auspices of Roger, the graceful 
deserter from the ranks of the Opera Comique. 
The pastorale was given by that singer with deli- 
cious taste; Madame Viardot Garcia created the 
part of Fidés witha dramatic force of expression 
which raised the fourth act to an incomparable 
excellence ; then Alboni, with her commanding 
voice, adding to a calm dignity a freedom and 
fullness of breadth, which transports us back to 
the days of Rubens and Teniérs. The Arioso in 


* M. Poisot treats the matter very gingerly. The fact 
seems to be, as we have learned it from other sources, that 
Stolz was Pillet’s mistress, and used her power as queen of 
his affections to retain her place as queen of the stage, by ad- 
mitting no rival upon it. 





the second act reminds us of Gluck, the air of 
Zacharie of the solidity of Handel; the hymn 
of triumph, the march of the coronation and the 
entire scene in the cathedral have a pomp and 
splendor almost supernatural ; and finally, during 
the lovers’ last embrace, amid fire and flame, and 
falling walls, the tableau, imitating the death of 
Sardanapalus, has an effect truly striking and 
marvellous. The chorus which opens the first 
act and almost rivals the first chorus of Rossini’s 
Tell for its freshness and odor of the country, the 
call to arms so vigorous and martial in its rhythm 
the delightful ballet of the skaters, the air of Fi- 
des in the 5th act, the bacchanal song of John of 
Leyden, and above all the dream and chorus of 
children in the 4th act — all this has a surprising 
richness of melody and accompaniment. With- 
out attaining the extreme popularity of those 
which preceded it, owing to the nature of the 
subject, still, this score of Meyerbeer, fully im- 
bued with a German eclecticism, is perhaps the 
most interesting of all his works for the amateur 
and artist. 

After the Prophet they produced L’Enfant 
prodigue of Auber, Dec. 6, 1859, and the Demon 
de la Nuit by Rosenhain. The Sappho of Gou- 
nod was both for the composer and for Madame 
Viardot-Garcia, the occasion of a success solid 
and honorable. La Corbeille d’oranges gave Al- 
boni opportunity to exhibit her exquisite talents 
and Le Juif errant of Halevy showed in full con- 
trast the beautiful voices of Massol and Mad. 
Tedesco. 

Dec. 2, 1852 the Academie Nationale de Mu- 
sique, again resumed the title of Academie Impe- 
riale, and after the unsuccessful Orfa, gave Luisa 
Miller, composed by Verdi for Madame Bosio. 
To the La Fronde of Niedermeyer, succeeded 
Le Maitre Chanteur of Limnander. Then fol- 
lowed the great success of Madame Rosati in Jo- 
vita, a ballet by Labarre ; but this did not pre- 
vent M. Roqueplan from resigning the direction, 
June 30, 1850. Since this time the opera has 
been attached to the Emperor’s household and 
under the same administration. 

La Nonne Sanglante, by Gounod, in spite of 
the monotony of the poem, gave Mlle. Wertheim- 
ber and Gueymard passages worthy of their tal- 
ents. Gounod, the last pupil of Lesueur, recalls 
the large style of his master. At times his melo- 
dy is curtailed but the idea is never wanting in 
elevation and nobleness. His choruses and ac- 
companiments are written with a master hand ; 
the symphony of the 2d act of Za Nonne is wor- 
thy of Weber for color and originality. 

Since 1855 there has been nothing very re- 
markable, unless we except Les Vepres Siciliennes 
of Verdi, which gave Mlle. Cruvelli (Sophia 
Cruvel, a German) opportunity to display the 
varied resources of her fine organ. Marco Spada 
and Le Cheval de Bronze by Auber, passed from 
the Opera Comique to the Grand Opera. The 
bringing together in this manner, and, perhaps 
we may say, this confounding of the two grand 
classes of opera, let us hope will be but the step 
towards separating them hereafter with more ex- 
actness. 

If we grant that vocal art aas been sensibly 
declining for some years, this may perhaps be 
from two causes worth mentioning : 

1. The elevation, gradually and constantly, of 
the normal pitch or diapason. 

2. The augmentation of the orchestral forces, 





which numbered but fifteen in the time of Cam- 
bert, but now amount to'more than a hundred. 

The present director is Dietsch, successor of 
Girard. 

Note: The Translator adds here a list of the 
Directors of the Grand Opera during the present 
century. 

1800, Bonet, commissioner of the Government. 

1801. Cellerier. 

1802. The First Consul put the Opera under the 
charge of a prefect of the palace, with Morel as Di- 
rector. Lemoyne directed it fifteen days during this 
year, 

1803. Bonet again. 

1807. Picard, Napoleon’s first chamberlain. 

1814 The Minister of the Royal household had 
the Opera added to his duties, 

1815. Papillon de la Ferté, director-general for the 
ministry. Choron, manager. Pertuis, inspector of 
music. 

1817. 

1818. 

1819. 

1821. 

1824. 

1828. 

1831. 

1835. 

1840. 

1841. 

1847. 

1848. 

1854. 

1854. 

1856. 


Courtien, administrator. 

Pertuis, director. 

Viotti, - 

Habeneck, “ 

Duplautys, ‘ 

Lubbert. 

Veron undertook the opera at his own risk 
Duponchel, director. 

Duponchel and Monnier. 

Leon Pillet. 

Duponchel and Nestor Roqueplan. 
Roqueplan. 

Nestor, Imperial administrator. 
Crosnier. 

Alphonse Royer. 





The Life of Handel. 


By Freiderich Chrysander. Leipsig, Breitkofph and Hirtel. 
From the Deutsche Musik Zeitung. 


The Second Volume of Chrysander’s book on 
Handel has recently appeared. The first was con- 
te rporaneous with the publication of the Leipsic 
Society’s edition of Handel’s Collected Works, and 
thus the foundations were simultaneously laid for 
two monuments in honor of the master, who had 
become a stranger in his native land; monuments 
which will not only hand down his memory to the 
remotest ages, but also, by their intellectual influence, 
be of indisputable importance for our own farther 
progress in art. Both enterprises, Handel’s Works 
and Chrysander’s Biography, proceed hand in hand 
towards the same result, namely, to render the life 
and acts of one of our great masters, in all their 
truthfulness, the common good. Of his compositions 
only a few were really known, while some few more 
were known only by tradition to the larger portion of 
the public, so that merely indistinct notions of his 
all-comprehensive musical labors were floating about 
among the people. Just as, in the case of Bach, 
until about twenty or thirty years ago, we were con- 
tented with the limited side of his art, that is to say, 
his eminent technical excellence, and did not until 
very lately begin to penetrate to his really intellectu- 
al qualities; we shall, in a short time, change our 
inadequate notion of Handel’s art for others more 
correct and complete, and, in the place of the few 
anecdotal narratives from which the large mass of 
public derived their ideas of his life and disposition, 
without attaining a truthful and definite picture of 
his character, we shall now acquire, thanks to Chry- 
sander’s work, a knowledge of the complete and 
mighty course of development pursued by the mind 
of one who was as elevated in morals as he was in 


art. 

Both undertakings have come at the right time. It 
is an indisputable fact that the musical art of the 
present day possesses in itself, as a counterpoise to 
that extravagance and pretensions of mere techni- 
cality, of which it is generally the victim, a profound 
impulse to maintain what is trae, and to return to 
what is primary. The attraction towards direct 
knowledge—a feeling that takes us back to those 
sources whence the art of our forefathers flowed in 
never turbid clearness, appears, indeed, to be of a 
firm basis for vigorous progress. Since the art of 
our own time does not appear to go further than the 
Past in achieving a result that may serve as a stand- 
ard, and does not, moreover, possess in itself the 
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roductive power for the purpose, there is nothing 
oe left for it to do than, by popularising the per- 
fect work of certain definite periods, to lay down 
among the people the foundation for future struc- 
tures. That is the great end which our cditions of 
the works of Handel and Bach have to fulfil. Even 
at present, people have not as yet come to a clear 
understanding concerning their relative position. 
Oar first wish in contemplating the work under con- 
sideration is that Bach and all our greatest masters 
may find such historians as Handel has found in 
Chrysander, or that the latter himself may be their 
historian. 

The endeavor, by means of old art generally, to 
prepare a secure foundation for our vigorous devel- 
opment must not be misunderstood as a wish to re- 
turn to antiquated forms and notions. As far as 
Handel is concerned, such a thing is entirely out of 
the question; though as a matter of course, certain 
works of his sprang up under the momentary influ- 
ence of his age, it might very easily happen that, on 
examining our productions now-a-days, the question: 
Whatof ours had not originated under the same cir- 
cumstances as the perishable portions of Bach and 
Handel’s works, while, on the other hand, what had 
risen to such a height of ideality as their great works ? 
would remain unanswered, if we were not sincere 
enough to own the true state of the case. We hope 
that our increasing appreciation of the past and its 
great masters will speedily put an end to complacent 
theory of the ‘“ surmounted point of view,” and its 
two obstetric aids, heaven-storming egotism and un- 
thinking delight in its equal by birth, fashionable 
feebleness. No one, without rendering himself alto- 
gether ridiculous, can any longer give utterance to 
such opinions as those which recently appeared ina 
musical paper on Handel’s Jsrael in Egypt. 

There is now evident throughout Germany a great 
amount of zeal for the restoration of old master- 
pieces, not in the isolated cases of collectors and his- 
torians, but combined with the wish to place these 
treasures within the reach of the large mass of the 

ublic. Even in our own time the spirit of inde 
atigable progress towards something higher does 
not rest a single moment, althongh we may not be 
able to perceive its workings in violent revolutionary 
attempts, but rather in the effort to obtain a correct 
view of our progress. The task of making the 
riches bequeathed to us by our great forefathers in 
art the common intellectual property of all, secures, 
if it be rightly performed, an honorable position even 
for our own age. At all events, if the Pighest ideas 
of our particular epoch have become the free prop- 
erty of its posterity, and thus placed an entire nation 
ina higher position and rendered them capable of 
receiving what is new to them, fresh and more ex- 
tensive views are opened up in the domain of the 
mind, until these views are themselves realised in the 
endless process of intellectual development, and be- 
come the foundation for further efforts. 

As yet, however, we have absorbed and rightly 
worked out hardly a tenth part of what art offers ; 
for this reason, putting all other considerations aside, 
the revivifications of Bach and Handel, on the exten- 
sive scale on which it is now practised, is of undoubt- 
ed importance to us. The notions of church music 
and oratorios have, at present, disappeared, as much 
as it was possible, from among us. Consequently 
we require for both of them complete models, more 
defined in their form and ideas—models, such as 
Bach, Handel, and the older masters have bequeath- 
ed us—if these kinds of composition are not to give 
up their ideal empires and sink down into a mere 
semblance of life in consequence of a combination 
of subjects and means of expression negativing each 
other. Church music, which finds its idea in man’s 
relative position to the highest intellectual ideas, 
must fall a prey to a mere over-sensual poetastering 
of the feelings as little as to the non-independent 
playing of understanding with pure form. In our 
own age—which we cannot deny possesses an im- 
pulse to render clearer the views of religion, obscur- 
ed by forms, although for the moment it has not got 
beyond a dim humanism—church-music, when it has 
not altogether descended to a mere concert style, has 
been subjected to mere sentimental ecstacy quite as 
often as to abstract intellectual formalism. In the 
works of old church-music, up to its highest expon- 
ents, Bach and Handel, the matter and the express- 
ion constitute indivisible unity, while the form of 
expression although determined by the circumstances 
of the age, is always natural, and springs from the 
subject. On this account, the study of the old mas- 
ters is the best invigorating means for the benefit of 
of our own religious art, but only if we endeavor to 
discover, and, in conformity with the present view 
taken of things, to render evident in our works the 
inward relations between outward appearance and 
the living idea contained in it, and not content our- 





selves with the mere contemplation and imitation of 
outward form and peculiarities. 

We are no better off now-a-days, with oratorios, 
whenever we happen to come across them. Our 
present music, based entirely upon subjective sensa- 
tion, does not possess the strength to wed itself to a 
purely objective conception of the matter given it, 
and declines into coldness and outward painting. 
The discordance between the great historical figures 
of the Bible and our modern sentimentality is gen- 
erally very great in modern oratorio. The purely 
historical character of the oratorio is entirely misun- 
derstood—it was so even by Mendelssohn, who in- 
troduced into his oratorios the lyrical church ele- 
ments, namely, the choral, certainly with Bach’s 
Passions musik as a model, but without perceiving 
that the latter was a series of special works for di- 
vine service, while oratorio is only more distantly re- 
lated to the purely church view of things, or even 
has nothing at all to do with it. Mendelssohn want- 
ed to invest oratorio with an additional religious sig- 
nification, which was quite as foreign to him person- 
ally as to the whole polite world in which he lived. 

Handel was born to create and carry out Oratorio. 
It is a sufficient proof of the greatness and import- 
ance of this highest form of musical art, that a man 
of such a mind as Handel had to live a long life of 
active employment in every way, in order, in his 
greatest strength and maturity, to complete, in his 
greatest works, that form in which the passing of idea 
into reality could be effected in a manner most ap- 
propriate to music, namely, the oratorio, in which 
the feelings enter with the epic view of matters into 
a compact for the purpose of representing a real ac- 
tion and definite characters, that is to say, in which 
the feelings become objective. while the action does 
not step forth outwardly into life, but remains ideal, 
so that there is nothing to disturb the music, as is 
not unfrequently the case with visible action. 





American Composers. 
W H. FRY. 


Among the appointments which, apart from party 
reasons, do honor to the new administration, as re- 
cognizing the claims of men of distinction in letters 
and art to honorable posts in the civil service of the 
country, is that of Mr. Fry, to be Secretary of Le- 
gation at Turin. Mr. Fry has been for many years 
one of the editors of the N. Y. Tribune, and is well 
known to our readers by his musical articles, often 
copied or quoted in these columns. He is also a 
composer of no small merit, and has a rare fortune 
among composers, to become a diplomatist. In the 
N. Y. Dispatch, “ Timothy Trill” gives the following 
account of Mr. Fry and his works, among other 
“ American composers.” 

First on this list comes by all right the name of 
Wm. H. Fry, Esq., whose opera, “ Leonora,” was 
the first and grandest work of that calibre ever com- 
posed by a man of American soil, and whose other 
works, especially for orchestra, entitle him to the 
most honorable and distinguished position among 
the hundreds of self-styled composers with which our 
country actually swarms, and who, alas! are contin- 
ually publishing but never performing their works ! 
(“Nor any other man !’’) 

Mr. Fry’s heaviest works are his opera, (com- 
posed when he was but 17 doe old!) his Santaclaus 
Symphony, the Pastoral Overture “A Day in the 
Country,” the romantic tone-poem “ The Broken 
Heart,” and his truly grand sacred work, the “ Sta- 
bat Mater,’”’ a much larger and more serious Ora- 
torio by far than that by Rossini on the same sub- 
ject. 

Besides these, Mr. Fry has been an earnest devotee 
to a class of composition for which he has rarely 
gotten any credit; namely, the Chamber Quartet. 
He has written over a dozen of these, one of which, 
(No. 11,) was produced several years ago by Mr. 

(©. Cooper’s efforts at one of Dr. Guilmette’s Con- 
certs, and one movement of which was encored, a 
very rare honor for this species of music. 

Mr. Fry’s music is characterized by marked melo- 
dic features, imaginative instrumental symbols, and 
predominance of climacteric force, more than by 
contrapuntal equilibrium, strictness of classic form, 
or breadth of Orchestral treatment. 

He believes with Berlioz, that no matter how nice 
the pudding may Jook, its appearance will not save 
the oaths of its eaters if it prove to contain nothing 
but ashes, or the dry chips of Albrechtsberger’s and 
Hauptman’s strictures, while at the same time, no 
one could be more severe with himself than he is, to 
prove which, one need only glance at one of his fine- 





written, complicated, altered, interpolated, scratched 
and blotted scores, a Chinese puzzle to a Conductor, 
and the dread of the copyist. 

This mention of Berlioz urges me on to remark 
how often I have been struck by the many points 
of resemblance between him and Mr. Fry in their 
peculiar views. 'They remind one of Bentham among 
philosophers, or of Fitch among inventors, and nei- 
ther has had any chance of being influenced by the 
other, for they carry out each other’s theories in- 
stinctively, while the weak practical points of each 
are the firmly sustained theories of the other. 

Thus Fry’s abundant flow of melody and the pre- 
dominance given to it in all his works, are quite the 
reverse of Berlioz who might study for a lifetime 
withont being able to supply a small barrel-organ 
with six or eight tunes. Then look at the position 
of the latter as the mighty King of the Orchestra, 
and the perfection of detail with which his scores are 
worked up, and the marvellous effects produced by 
the mere instrumentation alone, in which eyen the 
Germans confess themselves inferior. The points of 
similarity in these two original men, are a firm be- 
lief in the sacred truth of tone-painting, (which so 
many classicists scoff at,) and in the appropriateness 
of expression in the music of our churches. Liszt, 
Wagner, Berlioz and Fry have all created much and 
envenomed di ion on account of their peculiar 
views, scorn of established customs and contempt for 
the well-worn paths of science. And why? Be- 
cause innovators are always the longest in being un- 
derstood, and old ears are like old dogs, and cannot 
(soon) be “ taught new tricks.” 

Was not Wagner’s snblime overture to “Tann- 
hausser” ten years in existence before ‘the notes 
ever had a “resurrection into life from the, death- 
white paper?” Did not Beethoven actually die, 
having never heard his own Ninth Symphony? Did 
not Schubert die before the parts were even so much 
as drawn out from his Symphony in C minor, it 
having been left for the enthusiasm and devotion of 
a Schumann to give the work its first hearing ? 

A Whitfield or a William Pitt may address the 
applauding thousands of London, and yet fail to 
keep sleepy Hottentots awake, but are they not same 
shining oratorical lights in either case? How can 
we then despair at the dullness of appreciation which . 
has hitherto marked the public presentation of certain 
musical works, of whose merit critics are agreed, and 
of whose genius fellow-composers stand confessors ? 








A New Lieat in Music.—We have received 
the following circular which we give for the benefit 
of our readers who may never have heard of this 
great genius — 


Eugene A. Wiener, No. 765 Broadway, (near 9th 
street)—up three pair of stairs—New York. (Por- 
trait of Mr. Wiener). 

According to editorial prints, of the first order, one 
of the greatest living pianists and musical writers ! 
Without an equal as an extemporizer upon any given 
melody. Acknowledged by the public and the press 
of the Old and New World. 

His method to develope any voice for “song” or 
“speech ” and to remove any morbid obstructions of 
the voice, invariably surpassing any system known in 
musical art and science. 

His method of teaching the Piano from the begin- 
ning to the highest perfection never failed to sur- 
round him with enthusiasts. 

The effect— whenever imparting his musical 
knowledge and skill—always proved “ instant” and 
“ startling !”” 

The testimonials of the most competent critics and 
distinguished people here and abroad, express won- 
der, and the opinion that they never before have 
witnessed such a decided success ! 

Eugene A. Wiener approves of the ‘“ modern 
school” as far as represented in “ some ”’ productions 
of Richard Wagner, Hector Berlioz, Franz Liszt, 
Giacomo Meyerbeer or Henselt, Thalberg, Kullack, 
Taubert and others. It is a matter of course, that 
Wagner, the author of “ Lohengrin” and “ Tann- 
héuser” must prove correct in his leading idea, when 
pointing at a “ Future of Music” inasmuch as the 
progress of each age being the natural law of expan- 
sion, leaving behind the imperfect formations of the 
past, however venerable they may be. 

“ Thought” is the creative Power of the Creator, 
above as well as “ within us!’ Speculative philoso- 
phical audacity is promotive for art and science, “if” 
the go-ahead principle is realized with that caution, 
neglected by the otherwise gigantic Robert Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn Bartholdy and Nicolaus Lenau. 

Friedrich von Schiller once exclaimed : “ Give me 
a handful of earth, that I may ge out of myself!” 
Eugene A. Wiener thinks, it is better to say within 
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ourselves, avoiding the risk, to be shattered to atoms 
against rocky abstractions ! 

Eugene A. Wiener’s “ Charitatle performances ” 
in this Metropolis attracted large audiences and have 
been listened to with considerable popular fevor, 
while the proceeds caused a great deal of relief to 
the distressed ! 

His splendid Musical Library includes his own 
writings! Free admission for ladies and children. 


Church Music in New York. 

The music at the Fifth Avenue Dutch Reformed 
Church (Rev. J. M. Macaulay’s) has for many years 
been under the charge of our first musiciank, and in 
consequence, noted for its excellence. _ It is at pres- 
ent directed by Dr. C. A. Guilmette, the renowned 
baritone singer, favorably known to the Boston pub- 
lic from his performances there in oratorio. The 
choir numbers about thirty : most of them are from 
Cooper Institute classes, where Dr. Guilmette is pro- 
fessor. It is very thoroughly drilled, and notwith- 
standing their numbers, they render the music with 
very delicate shades of expression. Mrs. H. Wes- 
tervelt is the leading soprano singer. The style of 
music is varied, but always adapted to the sentiment 
of the words—whether grave or gay. Pp. WwW. of. 
Currie is the organist, and cuccohed Win. A. King 
in this capacity. He is a native of Dublin, Ireland, 
and has been in this country about ten years, of 
which four or five were passed at Chicago and the 
West. He isa wonderful executive organist, pos- 
sessing correct taste, with great creative fancy, 
and plays with a force and sentiment which give the 
music far more than its individual effect. 

Of the merits of the organ we cannot say much at 

resent, as it is in an incomplete state ; but it prom- 
ises to be one of the first-class when finished and will 
contain forty-four stops, with two and one-half oc- 
taves of pedals. It is in the hands of Thomas Rob- 
john, to whom the contract was given four years ago. 
At present not more than one-half its intended com- 
plement of pipes and stops have been putin. The 
ep or action was tried upon this organ, for the 

rst time in this country, but has proved defective 
and troublesome. A new hydraulic apparatus for 
supplying wind is about to be applied to it, and will 
soon be experimented with and tested. 

Mr. Wm. Mason, a son of Dr. Lowell Mason of 
Boston, is one of our most talented organists. His 
merits as a pianist are well known and appreciated 
by all lovers of classical music; hut it is not gener- 
ally known that he also stands in the front ranks as a 
performer upon the organ. His playing belongs to 
the strict school of sacred music, and he ignores en- 
tirely the modern secular style, as inappropriate to 
the service of the church. He formerly played at 
the late Rev. Dr. Alexander’s Church (Presbyterian) 
in Fifth avenue, but is now temporarily engaged at 
the New Jerusalem Church in 35th street, of which 
Mr. Silver is pastor. The services of this Church 
do not admit largely of musical display, although 
more is perhaps attempted in this particular one than 
in many of the same denomination. ‘The opening 
voluntary is always extemporized by Mr. Mason; 
then follows a motette, selected from the highest 
compositions of this class —sung by the quartette 
choir of amateurs; after which follow chants, 
at the close a hymn intended to be congre-- 
tional. The congregation is dismissed with- 
out a closing voluntary. Of Mr. Mason’s capabili- 
ties, the “ Diarist,” in Dwight’s Journal of music, 
has thus spoken : 

“Some two years since a small party remained in 
Dr. Alexander's church, in New York, after service, 
and William Mason extemporized upon the organ. 
That it impressed me strongly is clear from the fact 
that, notwithstanding all the great organ playing I 
have heard before and since, that half hour's per- 
formance remains fresh and vivid in my memory. 
In nine cases out of ten, you know beforehand what 
is to come next in an organ voluntary, just as you 
know how nine out of ten newspaper stories are to 
end—or, if your ear is disappointed, it is because the 
organ knows not where to go nor what to do next. 
But Mason’s themes were so fresh, his episodes so 
unexpected yet so pleasing, the forms adopted so 
varied—now a solo with answering chorus from the 
vex celestis, now the full rolling masses of tone 
from the grand organ, and at last a fugue moving 
onward with stately steps—that the ear was constant- 
and delightfully disappointed, the fancy continually 
excited, and the musical sense filled with enjoyment.” 

Of the many edifices erected for religious purposes 
in this city, the Tabernacle (Congregational) corner 
of Sixth avenue and 34th street, is perhaps one of 
the finest and most substantial. The society wor- 
shipping here has been for many years under the 

estoral charge of Rev. J. P. Thompson, widely 
Eeown as an intelligent and able preacher. They 








formerly occupied the old building on Broadway, in 
the lower part of the city, known as the Broadway 
Tabernacle, which was used for concerts and other 
miscellaneous purposes ; but, at length, in the march 
of improvement and the rapid growth of the city, the 
site of the old building was wanted for a block of 
stores, it was disposed of at a great advance on first 
cost, and with the procecds of this sale, the building 
which they now occupy was erected and completed 
about two years since. 

It contains a very fine organ, built by Stuart 
Brothers, after the design and under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. G. W. Morgan of Grace Church, with 
thirty stops, extending throughout its full compass, 
andtwo and a half octaves pedals, which are atrang- 
ed on Mr. Morgan’s plan, described by a previous 
letter. Itis played by Miss Marion McGregor of 
Rochester. Asa general rule, ladies are considered 
inadequate to the control of a large organ, and sel- 
dom attempt it; but those who have succeeded rank 
high as performers. Among these may be mention- 
ed Miss Tillinghast of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
Chicago, and Mrs. Belknap of San Fraucisco, a 
pupil of William A. King. One of our first organ- 
ists informs me that he generally has from three to 
six pupils. Miss McGregor is generally acknow- 
ledged to be second to none as a player of strictl 
sacred music ; her style is of the Dr. Hodges school, 
so called. The soprano singer of this church, Mrs. 
Eliot (formerly Miss Anna Stone}, is a native of 
Boston, and no doubt well known to many of your 
readers. Miss Ellen Meyer sings alto, and the tenor 
and bass parts are sustained by Mr. George N. Sey- 
mour and J. T. Lewis respectively —the whole 
forming a quartette of great efficiency. The music 
is directed by Mr. H. Camp, who succeeds William 
B. Bradbury in this department. 

Rey. Dr. E. H. Chapin’s church, in Broadway, is 
a large and comfortable edifice, and is always crowd- 
ed by a large and attentive audience, attracted by the 
eloquence of this distinguished preacher. The 
music is furnished by a choir of seventy-five children, 
chosen from the Sabbath school, numbering about 
three hundred and fifty. They are drilled in the 
singing school connected with the church every week, 
and sing, in good time, very plain hymns and tunes, 
with pleasing effect. Mr. Eickhom acts as superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school and director of the 
choir, Mr. Wilson as leader, and Mr. Anthony 
Davis (a native of Germany) as organist. The or- 
gan was built by the Messrs. Hook of Boston, has 
34 stops, three ranks of keys, and is a very fair in- 
strument.— Transcript. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 
New Series. 
No. X. 
Gretv’s SixTeEen-Part Mass— Tue SinG- 
AKADEMIE. 
Berlin, Feb. 21, 1861. 

It is almost idle to date these letters. The 
experiences which they record accumulate so 
fast, with such full, strong current, never ceasing, 
each new novelty preoccupying the mind against 
the last before there is time to write about it, or 
hardly even to review it in the mind, that all 
that remains possible for me is to select from the 
portfolio of memory from time»to time, as the 
painter does from his sketch-book, whatever one 
happens to feel in the humor for working up, or 
whatever there may seem to be a call for. Chro- 
nological sequence must be given up ;—and 
what of that ? The mind’s ardor is of more 
importance than the almanac and hasa right to 
turn it up-side down and supersede it. The 
music which I hear to-day is heard not always for 
to-day ; but quite as likely for the supplying of a 
lost link far back in the chain of knowledge and 
experience, or to save up one against the time of 
need hereafter. The squirrel does not crack his 





nuts as fast as he finds them; it were a poor time 
to do that just as one has the chance (which may 
not come so soon again) to stuff his pockets. So 
henceforth we abandon all thought of sequence, 
as we already have done practically, with the 
best will to the contrary. The matter for the 
weekly letter shall be sometimes the last yield of 
to-day or yesterday, sometimes of an older vintage; 
whatever has survived unspoiled some weeks or 
months, will taste the better. This time I will 
speak of what last happened, while the impres- 
sion of itis as fresh and fit for service as it pro- 
bably ever will be. 

A musical work was produced here for the 
first time last evening of a form and magnitude 
unexampled in these days, remarkable for any 
age, but more like one of the most earnest and 
ambitious products of the days of Palestrina and 
Orlando Lasso, and the learned Flemish and 
Italian masters of church music, than like any- 
thing that is wont to grow under our nineteenth 
century culture. It was a complete Mass for 
sixteen distinct voice-parts, composed by the grey- 
haired director of the Sing-Akademie, Professor 
GRELL, and sung by the Akademie, the composer 
himself conducting. The Mass is purely vocal, a 
capella ; voices unsustained by any sort of accom: 
paniment, except that the sub-director BLUMMER 
touched occasionally a bass note or a chord on 
the piano as a touchstone of true pitch. There 
were from three to four hundred singers, with a 
delegation of sixteen soli in front, who sang some 
movements wholly by themselves, and in other 
movements alternated with full chorus, with a 
view to vary, relieve and adorn the great, broad, 
curiously involved, slowly and majestically mov- 
ing mass of harmony. The performance had 
been long expected and much talked of. The 
Mass was supposed to be the masterpiece of Grell 
in his peculiar sphere, that of the severe and learn- 
ed old Italian church style, of which he is thought 
to be at the present day the foremost representa- 
tive in Germany ; devoted to it with a somewhat 
pedantic and one-sided life-long persistency (for 
indeed he seems to be a very dry old man), but 
with a mastery that entitles to respect in any 
real branch of Art. The rehearsals had been 
many and most careful; the Sing-Akademie 
lending themselves with a most patient loyal zeal 
to the work, resolved to do their best (and they 
never do anything that is not marvellously good), 
to make their director’s work tell to the best ad- 
vantage. The hall of course was completely 
filled by the most musically enlightened audience 
of Berlin, including a host of music-directors, 
professors and composers. 

The impression which the work made upon me 
(and I should judge upon most listeners) was 
mixed and very curious. Many of the choral 
effects were positively sublime ; and indeed all 
that was sung en masse by the whole choir, so 
greatly.subdivided, sounded rich, full, wide- 
spread and majestic to a degree seldom realized. 
The mere sound of it, of such a broad, deep 
stream of tone, in which sixteen several streams 
were blended, was really a new, a glorious sensa- 
tion, filling one now with awe and now with 
ecstacy. Some of the climaxes, where all the 
voices climb through modulations, as in the 
Gloria, the Quoniam tu solus, the Sanctus, and 
especially in Hosanna in excelsis, were enough to 
make one breathless with wonder. Of course 
literal sixteen-part harmony, simultaneous, re- 
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alized in each instant, is impossible, within the 

range of all kinds of human voices. Thatis to 

say, vocal harmony in chords of sixteen notes is 

out of the question. The problem is solved only 

by the contrapuntal process of figuration, imita- 

tion, echoing and distributing about of little mel- 

odic phrases and fragments amongst the sixteen 

parts. Everything must be said more than once, 

in order that all may have a share in sifging it. 

This has its inconveniences, its questionable con- 

sequences, to which we shall afterwards allude. 

But at times and for certain purposes it was ex- 
ceedingly effective, used as it was with such con- 
summate skill, so as to make a consistent, clear, 
euphonious whole out of the mingled risings and 
subsidings of so many little single waves, so many 
independent voices, each as it were eager to dis- 
tinguish itself by some individual way of saying 
the same thing which all had to say. You felt it, 
for instance, when the whole air seemed cut up 
into little Amens, as fine as the words engraved 
all over the face of a bank bill. The Credo and 
Resurrezit found wondrous confirmation in all 
this answering of independent voices, this mas- 
tering and reconciling of differences and con- 
trasts. Such words as visibilium omnium et in- 
visibilium lent a beautiful occasion for this sort of 
treatment. There was once a passage where the 
contralto voices ran in triplets, varying the 
theme, whilst the general mass moved on in 
longer tones, which sounded exquisitely. On the 
other hand the yielding of the interwoven, fig- 
urative style now and then to a brief passage of 
soft, smoothly flowing harmony, as in propter 
nostram salutem descendit and in another intend- 
ed to represent the lovely image of the Virgin 
(ex Maria virgine), produced a heavenly feeling. 
It was as when the ocean that has so long tossed 
in waves, becomes a mirror glassing the heavens’ 
blue. Always had the composer adapted his 
music fitly to the thought and to the word of the 
Latin text. There was no such discrepancy as 
we find in so many of the more secular sorts of 
Catholic masses, even some of Haydn’s in which 
the supplicating Kyrie eleison is made to revel in 
careless, florid bird-like warblings. Solemn 
themes, like the Crucifirus, were made profound- 
ly impressive. 

On the other hand, the vast design, so well 
accomplished, carries its own condemnation along 
with it, in the fact the necessary fact, of its inor- 
dinate length. The Mass lasted two hours. How- 
ever grand in certain points, however interesting 
and impressive during moments, however full of 
Hew suggestion for the technical musician (and 
doubtless there was much to be learned from it, 
especially if one would study the score), still the 
impression as a whole was tedious and exhausting. 
To carry out such a plan, to give fair play to six- 
teen voices, required much room, more than the 
subject warranted in some of the movements. It 
had to be as long as it was broad. The bread 
had to be broken among such a multitude that it 
took a long time to get round. And that, too, in 
each single movement, or separately treat- 
ed text, of the Mass. First, for the sake 
of contrast, movements were treated alter- 
nately by the sixteen soli and by the whole 
chorus. Not only did this double the length 
of everything, but it operated most of the 
time more as a foil, than as a contrast in itself 
agreeable. You were too glad always to have 
the chorus come back. The soli sounded hard, un- 





genial, thin; the crossings of voices often laid bare 
dangerous places on the uncomfortable verge of 
discord, such as you did not feel in the sublime and 
as it were self-rectifying harmonic masses of the 
chorus of four hundred. The Benedictus, how- 
ever, which was sung only by the soli, was very 
beautiful and spoke to the feelings. The Kyrie 
and Christe were particularly over-long : first hy 
soli, then by chorus, then soli again; each time 
treated at exhaustive length; and then a going 
back to the beginning and summing the whole 
up by the full choir. Had it begun with the last 
division, omitting all that went before, the effect 
must have been finer, one would think. 

Grand as the thing was, you listened with im- 
patience. It did not seem to get forward ; it con- 
tinually hung back, after it had fully passed you 
with its thought and put you in the mood of go- 
ing on. A certain nightmare spell, the penalty 
of its own greatness, seemed to have invisibly 
bound its feet. We have already seen the rea- 
son. In treating sixteen voices, something must 
be found for each to do ; they cannot move in four- 
fold common chords; the voice does not command 
so many octaves. Accordingly each theme, each 
motive, each musical statement has to be pulled 
to pieces and divided about among them in little 
figurative repetitions, answers, variations, melo- 
dic phrases of a moment's length. If this be 
well done, as it certainly is in this case, it lends a 
wonderful fullness, and sense of crowded, swarm- 
ing life, yet quite harmonious, to the whole mass. 
But it can scarcely be called contrapuntal, or 
real polyphonic writing, in the high sense; for, 
though each of the sixteen parts manifests a 
certain amount of individual motion, it can only 
move a very little way, it can only go the length 
of its tether; there it stands tied to its post of a 
fixed harmony, with liberty to play a little around 
that, making little variations on it; but it does 
not move on in continuous self-development, 
twining itself with other individualities into a 
polyphonic whole, as in the works of Bach. The 
separate motion, the little melodie figuration of 
the parts, adds nothing to the thought and does 
not lead to anything ; it only increases and en- 
riches, so to speak, the sonority of the whole tone- 
mass at each given moment. It does not amount 
to creation ; it has nothing to do with that part 
which genius plays in every composition; it is 
after all an art of effect ; it is studied skill. Such 
a chorus dispenses with all orchestra; it needs 
none ; it clothes itself with its own accompani- 
ment. But in a way that prevents a natural rate 
of going forward. To accompany itself thus it 
has to repeat and multiply itself in little, and 
take many steps without advancing. 

How diffeerent the polyphony of Bach, of 
Handel and other great ones! Four-part har- 
mony is enough for them—as a rule. Five parts, 
six ‘parts or a double choir, exceptionally and oc- 
casionally, serve for peculiar effects. The four 
voice parts have real, independent, characteristic 
and continuous progress ; and for further enrich- 
ment, for color and support drawn from wider 
octaves, they employ instruments, which give a 
more piquant and decided contrast, and which 
add interesting accessory ideas. The sound of 
Grell’s sixteen-part choir was unspeakably grand 
and beautiful sometimes; but you grew weary of 
it; it was positively a relief to our ears to hear 
again some four-part harmony, happily afforded 
in the second part of the concert by another new 





composition of his, a Te Deum, also a capella, and 
very fine. Introduced occasionally in the course 
of four-part compositions, for certain purposes, as 
for instance for the illustration of certain grand 
texts like some in Handel’s “Israel,” these six- 
teen-voiced sublimities might be admirable. But 
used through the whole length of a Mass, for two 
hours, they show you that the experiment is after 
all a failure, that the principle is wrong. It is 
chiefly as a curiosity therefore that this work is 
interesting. It proves abundantly the learning, 
the mastery of Grell. But it is not an achieve- 
ment for which music can be thankful more than 
once. 

Wonderful as the composition was, in its way, 
a greater wonder was its almost pertect execution 
by the Sing-Akademie. To sing through an en- 
tire Mass, in sixteen voice-parts, without any ac- 
companiment whatever, during two hours, keep- 
ing the most complicated tone-web always whole 
and clear, entering always at the right time with 
promptness and decision, never lost or faliering, 
giving the right shade of expression, the right de- 
gree of force to every passage, the tones all pure 
and musical, the balance admirable, was an 
achievement which presupposes a remarkable 
average of ability and culture in the ranks, as 
well as indefatigable devotion and loyalty to a 
common end, and the most patient and well- 
directed practice. We have had something to 
boast of in the way of oratorio chorus singing in 
our own Boston; but nothing that could be com- 
pared to this. It was the crowning achievement 
of a society, who, every time that I have heard 
them have astonished me by the singular unity 
and perfection of their renderings. The Sing- 
Akademie, which was the life-work of Fusch and 
Zelter, to be whose successor therein Mendels- 
sohn aspired, only to be defeated by an inferior 
candidate, and which stands now higher than 
ever before, probably, under Grell and Blummer, 
counting three or four hundred ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the most cultivated families of Berlin 
among its members, and having its own noble 
building, which contains house-room for its 
Director, a fine concert hall for its great per- 
formances, elegant ante-rooms, with busts and 
portraits (oil paintings) of the great composers 
meeting the eye at every turn, with a nice little 
upper hall for chamber concerts, and all sorts of 
conveniences—a completely furnished establish- 
ment in fact, is very properly the pride of Berlin 
and the object of much fostering care on the part 
of Prussian Princes, especially his late majesty 
King Frederick Wilhelm IV., the record of whose 
acts in furtherance of a bigh musical taste and 
culture in his capital is a rich and long one. 
The Sing-Akademie is such a musical society as 
we need in Boston, and in all our large cities, and 
I must endeavor soon to give a more detailed ac- 
count of it. D. 





New Orteans—Le Pardon de Pléermel.—Mr. 
Boudousquie has wisely decided no longer to dela 
the production of Meyerbeer’s new opera, “ Le Par- 
don de Pléermel.” Mlle Adeline Patti, having per- 
fected herself since she has been here, in the leading 
role, that of Dinorah, as that in which it is her in- 
tention to make her debut, on the London lyric 
boards, has been engaged to sing it here ; and to-mor- 
row evening the long-looked for opera, with its 
charming music, its new and elegant scenery, and its 
appropriate costumes and properties, will be produc- 
ed—M’lle Patti, M’mes Richer, Pretti and Maillet, 
and Messrs. Melchisedec, Carrier, Genibrel, Chol, 
Delamarre and Debrinay forming the cast. 
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Italian Opera. 

La Sonnambula was given on Thursday of last 
week, on the occasion of the benefit of Signor Brig- 
noli, with Miss Kellogg in the part of Amina, Brig- 
noli as Elvino and Susini as the Count. A Mad. 
Parazzx, whose face has been long familiar in the 
ranks of the chorus, attempted the important réle of 
Lisa. Bricnowt, of course, did his best, and that, 
in music so congenial to his powers, was of an excel- 
lence that can scarce be equalled. It is idle to enu- 
merate the particular passages of an opera so thor- 
oughly familiar as this, in which Signor Brignoli 
would excel, for it would be merely to give the titles 
of all the songs of the part of Elvino, from the be- 
ginning to the end of the opera. Add to this, that 
he never sang better and the whole story is told. 

Susrxt made an effective Count Rodolpho, so far 
as good acting makes one, but was still not in good 
voice. 

Miss Keiioce, in many respects, was an admira- 
ble Amina. Her conception of the part was perfect, 
and generally both her voice and action carried out 
successfully her idea of the character and the inten- 
tions of the composer. In all the arias her neat exe- 
eution, good style and acute perception of the re- 
quirements of the situation contributed to make her 
efforts satisfactory and pleasing, but in the concerted 
pieces she was wanting in sufficient power to 
cope with the more vigorous voices of those who 
surrounded her. The grand finale, Ah non giunge, 
was admirably executed and elicited much applause. 
A great drawback to this performance was the 
utterly incompetent representative of Lisa, who 
was hardly able to do enough to keep up the thread 
of the story, even with the omission of al/ the airs 
that she should give. The part is an important and 
very interesting one, and in the hands of Miss Hinck- 
ley, for example, (for it is by no means one beneath 
her), the opera would have been adequately repre- 
sented. A young and ambitious prima donna could 
almost create this part before our audiences by giving 
it careful study. Who will do it? 

La Sonnambula was repeated on Tuesday evening of 
this week for the benefit of Miss KELLocG,which could 
have been but little benefit, by reason of the almost un- 
paralleled severity of the snow storm which kept peo- 
ple effectually at home. This evening Barixi took 
the place of Susini, and consequently much more of 
the opera was omitted, even Vi ravviso. So the opera 
was practically given with no Lisa and no Count! 
Which will be omitted next, Amina or Elvino? 
Miss Kellogg and Brignoli did their best, and the 
beneficiaire received an offering of flowers at the close 
of the first act, on being called before the curtain. 

La Juive bas been twice performed, since our last ; 
on Friday of last week and on Monday of this 
week. The attention of the hearer, at the first rep- 
resentation, was much disturbed by the intense dra- 
matic interest of the plot, (which is one of the most 
successful of the works of the late Eugene Scribe), 
by the pomp of the spectacle, and by the unfamiliar 
character of the music itself, which fails to make a 
very marked impression upon the first hearing, be- 
yond avery general one. A second and a third 
hearing have made its character better understood, 
and its beauties stand out now quite clearly and dis- 
tinctly, although they are not of the sort that are casi- 
ly retained in the 'y, the melodies being short 
and broken, the composer looking always, more to 
the dramatic than the musical effect of his score, and 
thus making his music more largely of the nature 
of recitative and of concerted pieces than of 
the melodies which characterize the works of other 
popular composers of the day. These later hearings 
revealed many passages of much interest. The 
opening choras of the third scene, Celebriam, is one 
of much brilliancy and well introduces the great 
scenic display that follows. The music of the first 
scene that begins the second act, is fall of solemnity, 








and of a quaintness that seems in keeping with the 
religious character of the Jewish festival. The trio 
between Eudoxia. Leopoldo and the Jew, later in this 
scene, is one of much beauty and dramatic effect ; 
but we longed to hear such a voice from the Prince 
as would fill out the harmony with the power that 


was intended, whereas Signor Scola was almost in- 
audible. 

The portion of the opera which follows, the scenes 
hetween Rachel, Leopold and, Lazarus, though of 
great dramatic interest, became a little wearisome 
from being unduly spun out, unrelieved by any mel- 
odies standing in relief from the general monotony 
of the music. The trio, however, at the end of the 
act is perhaps the more effective from this contrast 
and brilliantly eloses it. The third and fourth acts 
do not equal the first and last in interest, with the 
exception of some beautiful airs sung by Stigelli. 
The last act is a grand climax to the whole opera, 
and the solemn dead march that opens it, to which 
such a thrilling effect of horror is given by the shrill 
piercing tones of the fife that mark its rhythm, make 
a most effective introduction to this exciting and al- 
most painful finale. Very impressive, and solemn 
too,are the sombre and strange harmonies of the unac- 
companied chorus that announces to the martyrs that 
the fatal hour has come, freezing the soul of Rachel 
with terror, and filling the mind of Lazarus with dis- 
tracting and cruel doubts, whether to save her, or to 
permit her to suffer as a martyr. These violent pas- 
sions are adequately and forcibly painted by the mu- 
sic of Halévy taken in connection with the effects of 
stage and scenery that it requires. How it would 
strike one apart from these it is not easy to say. 

Corson and StTiGetii again won new laurels by 
their wonderful impersonation of the characters of 
the Jew and his daughter, singing with unusual bril- 
liancy and effect at the second performance which was 
by far the best of the three. Martha was repeated to 
a large audience on last Saturday afternoon, and we 
are glad to learn that we are to have still another op- 

rtunity of hearing La Juive this afternoon, which 
is the very last performance of this troupe which 
leaves for New York to open at the Academy on 
Monday. 

We go to press too early this week, on account of 
the annual Fast, to be able to give any report of the 
later performances. 

Stan tl anne 

Hanpet anv Haypn Society.—Tne Messin. 
— The time-honored Messiah exerted its accustomed 
influence in filling the hall completely, on Sunday 
evening March 31st. Miss ADELAIDE PHILLIPPS 
is much to be praised for singing with inmost feeling. 
Especially moving was her air: “He was despised.” 
She proved again, that she is a true and worthy 
artist. Mr. StiGewi likewise sang with dignity and 
feeling, in many instances rising to a high degree of 
expression. Both these artists added very greatly to 
the enjoyment of the evening. Misses KrLLoce 
and Hinckxey are yet too young to have experi- 
ence enough in the oratorio style. Deep feeling, dig- 
nified expression both being based on the emotion the 
artist himself experiences, are necessary requisites for 
a success in oratorio, which the ladies will yet have 
to acquire. Dr. GuitmeTTE ought to sing with a 
more even tone. His wavering takes away much of 
the interest in his performance. Most of the choruses 
were done well. Some runs might have been 
smoother. *t 





Mosic in TH1s Numper.—By an oversight in 
furnishing the plates for the musie pages of this 
number of the Journal, a continuation of “ Hymn of 
Praise” is presented instead of “ Martha,” as an- 
nounced in the usual place. 


as he is, Joachim has been considered, for nearly the 
last ten ° sa the first of living violinists, and the 
fact of Vieuxtemps having been, now and then com- 
pared to him, proves that those who used such a 
standard were aware that they had to deal with great- 
ness of no ordinary kind. It was no easy task for 
an artist to satisfy such high and long-cherished ex- 
pectations of a public as experienced as ours. And 
yet Joachim has accomplished it in the most brilliant 
manner. 

He began with Beethoven’s concerto in D major. 
After the very first movement, it must have been 
evident to all that they had before them not only a 
most astonishing vzrtuoso, but a man of great im- 
portance and originality. With all his bravura, Joa- 
chim is so totally merged in the musical ideal, that he 
might be described as a perfect musician, who had 
passed through and gone beyond the most brilliant 
“virtuosity.” His playing is grand, noble, and free. 
There is not the slightest tinge of “virtuosity” about 
it; whatever, in the solos could remind us of vanity 
or self-esteem is passed over, without our perceiving 
the faintest trace of it. This nobleness of artistic 
conviction is so prominent in Joachim, that it pre- 
vents our thinking until afterwards of the apprecia- 
tion due to his magnificent technical skill. 

What fullness and power in the tone which Joa- 
chim’s grand and certain bowing draws from the in- 
strument! It struck us, on the first occasion of our 
hearing Joachim, that, even in the most emphatic 
treatment of the lower ‘violin passages, there was 
none of that peculiarly material scraping and shuf- 
fling on the string which we have at times heard in 
the playing of the most celebrated violinists. Joa- 
chim’ shake is incomparable for purity and equality 
while his polyphonic playing is, at one and the same 
time, so well combined, and yet so sharply distinct, 
that the listener frequently fancies he hears two per- 
formers. In the course of his concerts Joachim will 
enable us to form astill nearer acquaintance with his 
technical skill. After once hearing him, it strikes us 
that it would not be quite safe to pronounce even a 
general opinion on his merits, since he will probably 
exhibit his art to us under other aspects. After his 
first concert, we certainly felt inclined to believe that 
the expression of what is great, noble, and pathetic 
was the task best adapted to his nature. He must 
show us, in other compositions, whether he is as 
great a master of light grace, easy wit, and fresh 
humor. His rendering of Beethoven’s concerto— 
especially his execution of the adagio, which he gave 
with deep feeling, but with such a degree of freedom 
that he almost appeared to be extemporising—afford- 
ed proofs of the most decided independence of con- 
ception. The concerto was more brilliant and more 
animated under Vieuxtemps’ bow. Joachim exhib- 
ited greater depth of feeling, and by truly ethical 
power, surpassed the effect which Vieuxtemps’ play- 
ing produced by his gushing temperament. 

The second piece was an adagio by Spohr, the uni- 
formity of which lost everything like ponderousness 
in the vigorous and, at the same time, varied manner 
in which Joachim gave it; buat it was in Tartini’s 
Teufels-Sonate that he struck us as most astonishing. 
We feel sure that violinists will agree with us when 
we say that this specimen of colossal and, at the same, 
classically refined, technical skill, was something 
never previously equalled. The most difficult bra- 
vura passages in this piece—passages which the per 
former is generally contented to get over with unpre- 
tending medjocrity—Joachim not merely produced 
with ease and certainty, but absolutely in countless 
instances, impressed an accent pregnant with mean- 
ing on this noisy, seething, confused mass of sounds ; 
he “gets up lights” which lent the whole thing a 
new and expressive character. To sum up, we re- 
member scarcely a second virtuoso whose entire per- 
formance completely in one and the same mould, and 
consequently so pure and harmonious in its effect.— 
Musical World. 








Musical Correspondence. 








Rlusic Abroad. 


Vienna. 

The most important event last week was the ap- 
rance of Joseph Joachim. In years gone by, the 
iennese had, it is true, heard him as a wonderful 
child, but the wonderful man still remained a stranger 
tothem. Vienna, the cradle, if not of Joachim 
himself, at least of his reputation, as well as the place 
of his education, had some reason to complain of the 
manner in which she had been invariably overlooked 
by the artist in the course of his long travels. Young 








New Yorx, Aprit 2.—Alas! for the conse- 
quences of being in a hurry, as shown in my forget- 
ing to enclose Mr. Satter’s programme in my last. 
I send it to you now, hoping that you will not con- 
sider it as coming too late to be of any value. 

1. Overture, ‘‘Merry Wives of Windsor,”....Otto Nicolai 


2. a “Drusenthal,” Fantasie-stiick,.......... R. Goldbeck 
6 Sentiment Poéttique. ............6..5 J.N. Pattison 
ce “Colnmbia,” Caprice Américain. ...L. M. Gottschalk 

8. Sonata, D minor, Op. 31........-...0:e00e Beethoven 

a Allo molto. + Adagio. c Finale. 


4. (By request), Grand Fantasie sur ‘‘La Juive,”. .Satter 
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On Tuesday Mason and Thomas gave their fifth 
Soirée. Mendelssohn’s posthumous quintette, in B 
flat, opened the programme. The first movement 
was a little marred by the instruments not being 
quite in tune; the effect, probably, of the very warm, 
damp atmosphere. Indeed, neither this movement 
nor the Finale were as clear and melodious as most 
of Mendelssohn’s compositions and not by any 
means as pleasing as the Andante scherzando and 
Adagio, which were well worthy of their composer. 
This piece was followed by Beethoven’s moonlight 
Sonata, played by Mr. Mason, and a Sonata for 
Piano and Violin by Raff, in whieh the same gentle- 
man was joined by Mr. Thomas. This latter was 
interesting as a novelty, and showed a great deal of 
vigor and talent, but it had the fault of extreme 
length, and thus became wearisome. The whole con- 
cert would have been more enjoyable if it had been 
left out altogether, In that case, however, the audi- 
ence would have missed the very fine performance of 
Mr. Thomas. An exquisite quartette of Mozart, 
No. 6, in C, verified the adage of “All’s well that 
ends well,” thus sending home the audience with the 
remembrance of only the mary enjoyable points of 
the concert, and forgetfulness of the few drawbacks 
which it presented. Another uncommonly fine con- 
cert was given on Thursday night, by the Arion 
Singing Society, The programme was excellent, as 
you may judge for yourself. 


1. Symphonie No, 4 in D minor........... R. Schumann 
2. Song of the Spirits on the Face of the Waters.Schubert 
Grand double Chorus with Orchestra. 


8. Concerto for Violin........... Mendelssohn Bartholdy 
Joseph Noll. 

4. Goethe March (First time)............-.00005 Fr. Liszt 

5, Overture, ‘‘The Magic Flute,”.......... ss. Mozart 

oe str ARR Ainslie Aenea Haeser 


Chorus without accompaniment. 
7. Coneerto for Violoecello.............00+-+ Goltermann 
Henry Molienhauer. 
Cantilene and Finale. (First time.) 
8. March and chorus from ‘‘Tannheuser,”..R. Wagner 
by the ‘“‘Arion”’ and the Ladies Chorus of the New 
York Singing Academy. 


The orchestra, consisting of the best part of the 
Philharmonic, under the direction of Mr. Bergmann 
did fullest justice to the beautiful Symphony, and 
Mozart’s ever fresh overture. So also to Liszt’s 
Goethe-march, which was, however the least enjoya- 
ble number of the programme. The Arion sang 
very finely, and gave evidence of Mr. Anschiitz’ 
spirited and careful training. The last chorus in 
which they were assisted by about 20 ladies, gave 
universal satisfaction. Mendelssohn’s Concerto was 


not interpreted as well as it might have been by Mr. 
Noll, whose performance lacks entirely the delicacy, 
refinement and soul which [this composition requires. 
In any thing where vigor and breadth are needed, 
Mr. Noll leaves nothing to be wished for, he should 
confine himself to such works. The concerto played 
by Mr. Mollenhauer was admirably calculated to 
show off the beauties of the instrument of which this 
artist is a master ; which made his performances ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory. 


Paris, Maron 15, 1861.—The new opera house 
will, it seems now decided, not be built on the site of 
the old one. The committee charged with making 
a report upon the plans submitted to them has pro- 
nounced the space allotted too small. For a capital 
as large as Paris, increasing daily in pleasure-seekers 
and art-lovers, a building larger than the one pro- 
posed would be required. The Grand Opera now 
accommodates 1,800 spectators, the new Academy of 
Music will, it is computed, not seat more than 2000. 
When it is considered that the 25 theatres of Paris 
and the 145 places of amusement are crowded nightly, 
the demands for a more suitable opera house than the 
temporary building now in use will be appreciated. 

There are few places more uncomfortable than the 
interior of the theatres of this capital. Even in the 
best places it is difficult to take one’s seat without 
causing many persons to rise. There is no room: 
the lobbies are narrow and close. This is no new 
matter of complaint, and in consequence the Parisian 
shuns the theatre in summer. When the present 
government is displaying such magnificence in the 
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construction of public edifices it will certainly erect 
for art a monument worthy of the reign that is trans- 
figuring Paris on each side. 

The committee then have not accepted any, of the 
plans proposed. These plans which were on exhi- 
bition for several days at the palace of industry pre- 
sented some beautiful fagades, though as a general 
thing there seemed to be a lack of originality. There 
was much of that classicism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury which stamps the architecture of the reign of 
Napoleon IIT. 

Great care was bestowed by the artists upon the 
entrances. The vestibules and stairways were plan- 
ned in such dimensions that there was cause to fear 
that the new Academy of Musie was to be all ex- 
terior. The hall was torgotten in the study for mon- 
umental effect. 

Prizes were awarded to the authors of five of the 
plans though none was deemed worthy of acceptance. 
The exigencies were indeed great upon the architect. 
The space toosmall. Carriage ways had to be pro- 
vided, passages for pedestrians, a private entry for the 
Emperor all covered and made to tally with the mon- 
umental character of the edifice. The boxes were to 
be preceded each by a sitting-room, and room allotted 
for the imperial escort. These demands and others 
were from the first pronounced as incompatible with 
the space allowed. Several artists in fact sent in 
their designs disregarding the conditions. The re- 
sult of the trial was the abandonment of the locality 
proposed. 

And where will the new opera house then be situ- 
ated? A _ place contigious to the Place Vendome 
has been suggested. The garden of the Tuileries is 
seriously proposed. The Place de Rouen so far seems 
the most advisable, but it is not large enongh. How- 
ever, Paris knows how to demolish if needs be. Since 
1852 streets enough have been cleared away not to 
be frightened at the demolition of some hundreds of 
houses. 

The new Theatre Lyrique and opposite to it the new 
Cirque Imperiale will, it is hoped, be completed in 
summer. The work progresses night and day. 
Those who cross the Atlantic in July may be in time 
to be present at the first representations. 

The receipts for the month of February in the 
theatres of Paris are 1,751,362 francs. In the month 
of February last vear the receipts were 1,765,398 
franes, showing a decrease of above 14,000 francs. 

Of new pieces produced with the last two weeks 
may be mentioned “Une femme emballée” comedy by 
M. Laurencin played at the Folies Dramatiques. “La 
servante d Nicholas,” operetta by Mm. Nérée Désar- 
bres and Nuitter, music by M. Erlanger. “Je vous 
aime,” by the son of Victor Hugo, M. Charles 
Hugo, at the Vaudeville. At the Opera Comique, 
Ie jardinier galante by M. Ferdinand Poise .has 
taken the place of Madame Gregoire, which it resem- 
bles in plot. Light, easy music, quick, gay action. 
Neither of these operettas have superseded the Cir- 
cassienne which still draws as at first. At the Odeon 
Le portrait d’une jolie femme, by M. Rochfort is a 
weak comedy composed in a pretentious style. 

The Comédie Francaise has produced nothing new 
since Les Effrontés which are still being played, 
though with occasional rays of light along the rows 
that were so crowded on its first appearance. 

At the Theatre Lyrique, the representations of Le 

fal d’ Andorre are drawing to a close, .A new piece 
Ia Statue, opera in three acts is announced. 

The Massacres de Syrie, at the Theatre du Cirque 
Imperiale still attracts crowds among which the mili- 
tary are conspicuous who come to see the manceuvres 
of the camels. A red placard is affixed to the bill 
posted at the door,informing the public that the 
camels will make their first entry at eight o’clock 
precisely, and besides, that “other camels from Africa 
appear in the grand march at ten.”’ They are pealed, 
shabby looking creatures those “African camels,” 





however, the spectacle is in its way truly “exciting,” 
that’s the word. But the massacres must give way 
next week to a new play by M. Alexander Dumas, 
“Le prisonnier dela Bastille, Fin des mousquetaires.”’ 
Are we then to see the last. of these Guardsmen? 
M. Maquet unceremoniously interposes before. the 
production of this last, play of Dumas and. demands 
“his share” in the honors and profits. The prolific no- 
vellist is not eager to accept the claims of his ancient 
collaborators, but Maquet has redressed himself, by 
appeal to the tribunals more than once, and we shall 
probably see on, the bills, in spite of the author of 
Monte Christo, “par Mm. Dumas et Maquet.” 

M’lle Dejazet whom an indisposition had prevent- 
ed from appearing for some time, has resumed her 
roles at her theatre of the Boulevard. Mme, Ristori 
has returned from Russia and,is now in Paris, pre- 
paring herself to appear in ‘The Madonna of Art” 
of M. Ernest Legouvé. She is to play at the Odeon 
and in French. 

Ravel of the Palais Royal is engaged for St. 
Petersburg at the rate of 70,000 francs per season. 

Wagner’s Tannhéiuser has at last been produced— 
Wednesday was the first representation. The Em- 
peror was present. It was at his special wish that 
this German “ music of the future,” is heard now for 
the first time in Paris. The first production of 
Tannhiiuser is an event even here. Maid. ‘Tedeseo 
personated Venus, and Herr Niemann seems to have 
satisficd the most exacting. 

I must not remain silent concerning the scope of 
work that has called forth whole volumes of criticism 
in musical Germany. A magazine has been lately 
started which openly declares Tannhauser to be the 
starting point of modern art. The enemies of the 
new style are bitter in the epithets they apply to it. 
Ihave heard a worthy professor in Munich, Riehl 
lose all patience when having occasion to mention 
that “new style which is enough to send dogs howl- 
ing away.” And Riehl is a talented critic, and man 
of exquisite taste ; his ‘ musical letters” recommend 
themselves by the depth of their views and the appli- 
cation the author finds to the sister arts with which 
music is so intimate linked. The admirers of Wag- 
ner on the other hand, are no less celebrated. At any 
rate it has become a fashion to sneer at the “ music 
of the future.” I cannot be one of the snecrers, I 
have seen of late too many horrid puns and carica- 
tures in the weeklies of Paris. 

There was opposition at the first representation of 
Tannhiiuser on last Wednesday. There was some 
hissing, still fthe applause drowned these demonstra- 
tions. The work has to battle against the ridicule of 
the press. A dangerous opponent in France. It is 
too soon to be able to know the sentence of these 
Sunday critics. In my next I shall recount the 
failure or success of the work of Richard Wagner. 


F. B. 


Cuicaco, Marca 16, 1861. — The fifth Concert 
of this Society on Monday, March 11, was, as usa- 
al, well attended, for the mere announcement of 
a Philharmonic Concert is sufficient to fill Bryan 
Hall. The Society, with their efficient conductor, 
Hans BatatKa, is doing a good work in the culti- 
vation of a high order of musical taste in our city. 


1. Overture, “ Egmont”. ........ 0060 eseeeees Beethoven. 
2. Scene for Baritone, ‘‘ Page Ecuyer et Capitaine.” 

Mr. io. Membrée. 
8. Solo for Violoncello, ** Souvenir de Spa,’’. . 


++ Servais. 
Mr. Melms. 
4. Aria, from fourth act of ** Martha,”........... Flotow. 
Miss Smith. 
5 fs Notturno, } ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” 
6 Scherzo Mendelssohn. 
6 Overture, “* Giropdinta,”, ...rceccccsccceverccee Litollf. 
7. Trio, Finale, * Brnani,”............0...0. 00000, Verdi. 


Miss Dewey, Mr. Smith, Mr. DePassio. 
8. Fantasia on a National Theme, for Orchestra. . Balatka. 
Madame Fapenrt, we regret to say, has left us, and 
is now opera-ting with great success, in Detroit and 
Cincinnati. The best proofs of her popularity and 
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of the great triumplhis which she achieved during her 
stay here, are the ten concerts, ir which she appeared 
before our best and most select audiences, and in all 
of which she met with the most cordial reception and 
with an unprecedented success, such as no artistes, 
who have appeared before her, can boast of. When 
shall we hear her like again ? 

For the next Philha monic Concert Mozart’s Sym- 
phony, No. 3, in E flat, is announced. 

Norta Wermourn, Mass., Marca 12 — Pre- 
suming your readers may be interested in musical 
matters at Weymouth, I thought I would send you 
an account of the “ Union Choral Society.” It was 
formed last fall, and has about seventy-five male 
members. The officers are: 

President: H. C. Webb. 

ice President: F. B. Bates. 

Clerk and Tieasurer: Oliver Lord. 

Directors: E. Hunt, L. Curtis, J. W. Bartlett, L. 
Stetson, C. L. Pratt. 

Conductor: H. C. Webb, of Boston. 

They brought out the “ Messiah ” and performed 
it very creditably at Weymouth Town Hall twice, 
and at Quincy, Hingham, and Braintree Town Halls 
once each, with an orchestra of 18 pieces and chorus 
of about 100 voices. The orchestra, with one excep- 
tion (Hohnstock, of Boston) reside in Weymouth or 
its vicinity. It was led by Mr. N. U. Torrey, of the 
Howard Atheneum orchestra, one of our best native 
born violinists and a Weymouth boy. 

The concerts, although costing the Society about 
$50 cash resulted in a loss of but $2,283. This we 
think doing well for Classical Concerts. 

At a Town meeting held last Monday it was voted 
the Society have the free use of the Town Hall for 
rehearsals and concerts. 

The performances this winter are an honor to the 
place, and, with the more than ordinary vocal and 
instrumental talent there is in Weymouth and vicin- 
ity, its excellent Conductor, and the encouragement 
given it by the town, it is hoped and believed that it 
will be a permanent institution. 

The Society is now rehearsing the “ Creation,’’ 
although it will probably not bring it out this Spring 
bat wiil give one or two miscellaneous concerts. 

WARREN. 





Sr. Lours, Marcu, 1861.— Our Philharmonic 
Society had afforded to the inhabitants of this city, 
this winter, the first opportanity they ever had of 
hearing, regularly, classical music. I have been 
closely watching the effect. Previously, you never 
heard the subject mentioned save among a few. 
Now, the whole city has become aroused. Some, 
because it is fashionable, and they spend all their 
time at the concerts whispering, and comparing 
clothes ; while the most, I am glad to see, are actua- 
ted by an earnest endeavor to learn. This Society 
has done the cause of music more good than any 
thing else that has ever- been done west of the Alle- 
ghanies, as they have aroused the people to a consid- 
eration of classical music. 

One word here, as to an occurrence that happened ; 
some of the papers criticized the last concert a little, 
and gave mach offence. The editors were informed 
that they had no right to criticize because tickets were 
ree; they did not deny the trath of the criticism. 
This is wrong. If 2500 give their time they have a 
right to criticize. Besides the tickets are not free, as 
each member paid fifty dollars for seventy tickets. 
The Society must learn to stand criticism, good or 
bad, and endure remarks, even ill natured ones. We 
are giad to learn, however, that the objections to be- 
ing criticised were raised by some of the very young 
members, part of whom were the ones criticized, and 
that their course was heartily condemned by all the 
rest. We did intend to make long complaints about 
those who go to the concerts as they go to a fair, 





whispering all the time, but we came across this ex- 
tract and hope you have room for it, or a part at 
least. I wish the Society would let me make a 
speech to the audience. 


“*One who keeps his eyes and ears open,’ makes in The 
Ledger the following true remarks on that most intolerable 
clase of people, those who whixper at concerts; 

‘ After attending the Philharmonic Concerts of New York for 
ten years, we make up our minds that there could scarcely be 
found as —_ polite people iu New York as there were right- 
eous people in Sodom The music seemed to be designed only 
as a cover behind which young and frivolous people could 
whisper. When the instruments rose up into great volumes of 
sound, of course whispering was d but{when the flow of 
sound subsided, and the more exquisite passages were mur- 
turing gently, we have often lost the whole effect by the sibi- 
lant whispers. allaround. Go where we would, change from 
parquette to gallery. from one side to the other, ae body 
was busy in disturbing all who came for music. In the pet- 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
Resignation. Miss Lindsay. 30 


This song has quickly found its way into almost every 
ical family in England. Itis ofa truly devotional 





tishness of disoppointment we sometimes have been di 
to place these fll mantéred whisperers in the Apostie’s ‘cata- 
logue of offenders, it is certain that they stand high in the 
court of ill-bred people. A person may be intelligent, well 
dressed, and amiable, his connections may be high, his pa- 
rents wealthy, and he may proudly claim to belong to the first 
society; but a — who whispers at opera or concert, is to 

d—and that without appeal or ben- 
efit of clergy! “Nor is that all. Parents cannot have done 
their duty whose children do not know any better how to be- 
have on public occasions. And when people who are cheated 
out of all the pleasure for which they have come to a musical 
festival, are smarting with this annoyance. they inwardly 
blame the mother rather than the daughter, and pity child- 
ren that have been suffered to go out into society with so little 
knowledge of what is proper. A person who is truly polite at 
a concert or opera will be polite anywhere.’ ” 


The materiel of the Society proves to be excellent, 
first class, and their energy is unequalled. Besides 
they have another important element of prosperity, 
plenty of money. Sowe promise ourselves great 
things. 

The sixth Concert was Monday evening, March 
25th, and by far the best yet, both in number, per- 
formers and finish of execution. The St. Louis 
Opera House, and the theatre are closed and Mr. 
Vogel with his orchestra joined the Society. The 
audience, to the number of twenty-five hundred were 
densely packed in the hall an hour before the time, 
although it was raining very hard. 





Parr I. 
1. Overture, “Magic Flute”. ............... W. A. Mozart 
2. Chorus: ‘How lovely are the messengers,” from Ora- 
ee SO ers Mendelssohn 
8. Scene and Aria ; ‘‘Wie nahte mir der Schlummer.” 
from ‘Der Freischeutz”.............. C. M. von Weber 
4. Allegro and Finale, “bth Symphonie”’...... Beethoven 
6. Flute solo, “ Air Suisse”. ..........ccceeeeeees Boehm 


Parr II. 
6. Overture, “Midsummer Night Dream” (by particu- 
, lar oe hee PU ee Mendelssohn 
. Chorus: “Oh! —. is the depth of the Riches,” 
* from Oratorio “St. Paul Mendelssohn 


eee eee eeeeeeees 


8. Grand Aria, “Le Porton de Plermel”’. ......Meyerbeer 
9. Male chorus, ‘‘Hunting Song’’........... "Mendelssohn 
10. Song: ‘Thou art so near, and yet so far’’.. .Reichardt 
11. Finale from “La Traviata,”. ..........000000+- Verdi 


The solo from Der Freischutz, sung by Miss 
Tourney was the best that we have heard so far in 
these concerts ; we confess to have entertained a pre- 
judice against her heretofore, but last night 
wholly removed it. The orchestral accompani- 
ment was just what it should be, and it ajl harmon- 
ized so well, that the girl behind me, who had a fine 
ear for music, exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, how much her 
voice sounds like the violins, I can’t tell when she is 
singing, and when she aint.” “However,” as the 
man said about St. Paul, “ That’s where you and I 
differ.” 

Mr. Carr’s Flute Solo was received with genuine 
delight. We can say no more of this gentleman 
than we have. The aforesaid young lady remarked 
to her beau, “ He plays pretty well for an amateur.” 
Allow us to assure the young lady, with our compli- 
ments, that Mr. Carr does play pretty well for an 
amateur, and if there is a professional in the United 
States that can excel him, (I except one) I would 
like to hear him. Right in here the young lady be- 
hind me interposed another remark which I leave for 
your readers to answer, “Is it the thing for the singers 
in a concert to wear black gloves” as many did. 

The grand Aria Mr. Sabatski sung very well, and 
the “song” by a pupil of his showed great training. 
The Overtures, Choruses and Finale could hardly 
have been better. Too much credit can hardly be 
given to so young a society, for their rendering of 
such music. B. 





character, the words breathing a true Christian spirit, 
the music lofty and elevating. 


Thoughts of thee. Julius E. Muller. 26 


This composer of many fine and useful Piano pieces 
has tried his hand very successfully in a song, which 
has all the graces of melody anda rich harmonic fun- 
dament. 


The sunny South. L. B. Barnes. 25 


A melodious, pretty ballad, bright as the genial at- 
mosphere and clear sky of the Southern zones. 


Miserere. Sextet. “ Trovatore.” 25 


Got up in this cheap form for Singing-clubs and So- 
cieties. It is printed precisely as sung in the Opera 
without change of key or any attempt at simplification. 
This is only one number of a long list of ‘‘ Operatic 
Selections ” for Choral Societies which are now being 
published at low prices. Among those out already 
the ** Market Chorus ” from ‘‘Martha,” and the splen- 
did Finale of the fourth act of “‘ Ernani” deserve 
mentioning. 


Instrumental Music. 
Key City March. Helen M. Spaulding. 25 


Physicians’ Quick March. C. A. Stewart. 25 
Two good military marches, easy to play. 


Un Ballo in Maschera. Beauties arranged in 
2 books, by Adolph Baumbach, each 50 


Since this new Opera of Verdi’s has gained such a 
decided hold upon our music lovers here that the de- 
mand for a piano arrangement of its sparkling melo- 
dies has become immense, this series written in the 
style of the well-known Trovatore selections by the 
same author will be hailed with gratification. The 
gems are all there: the splendid Quartet, the sweet 
Tenor Romanza, the dashing Barcarolle, the Laugh- 
ing Chorus, the charming Songs of the Page, the 
galop-like Chorus of the ball-scene. None of the fa- 
vorites will be missed. 


Books. 


Tre American Musicat Crass Boor. De- 
signed for Female Colleges, Institutes, Semina- 
ries, and Normal and High Schools. Contain- 
ing Elementary Instractions, Vocal Exercises 
and Solfeggios, and a Valuable Collection of 
Duets, Trios, and Concerted Pieces. By T. 
Bissell. 50 


Among the numerous works of the kind this can- 
not fail of a prominence, since its peculiar features 
are such as will commend it at once to the patronage 
of those for whom [it is chiefly intended. Its rudi- 
mental lessons proceed with a regularity of precision 
that cannot fail to fix permanently on the mind of 
the pupil the essentials of success in future studies — 
the exercises are in a form to attract the attention, 
and the selection of music one of the best if not the 
superior of all similar collections. Principals of Ed- 
ucational institutions, music teachers, and others in- 
terested in books of this class will find it advanta- 
geous to examine this volume. 
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